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JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


By Wi.1AM HowE DOWNES 


All but one of the illustrations are reproduced by courtesy of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., where the 
originals form part of the William A. Clark Collection. 


of many tongues, the strident 

accents of loud-speakers, each one 
striving to make himself heard above 
the din, how refreshing it is to discover 
in some quiet nook the friendly pres- 
ence of a genuine old-school gentleman, 
who speaks only when he has something 
to say. Such must be the feeling of 
the gallery-trotter who comes across a 
good example of Father Corot. One 
hears a good deal about self-expression 
nowadays, and, even if we admit that 
it is an artistic asset of importance, it 
is to be added that too often the self 
which seeks expression is not of unal- 
loyed sweetness and light. Corot’s 
spirit was pre-eminently chaste and 
lofty. He stands apart by virtue of 
his innate fineness. Rare and welcome 
in this strenuous and restless age are 
his serenity and sensibility. His work 
is truly an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace. Seldom 
are the man himself and the creations 


|: the midst of the clamor and clash 





of his hand more closely related, more 
of a piece. One cannot but be touched 
by the familiar anecdote of his last 
words—how, as his hand moved in the 
gesture of painting, he said happily, 
“Look, how beautiful it is! I have 
never seen such lovely landscapes!” 

In his eyes the world was a spectacle 
of inexhaustible beauty. This, be- 
cause he had so cultivated and devel- 
oped his native faculty of perception 
that he was able to see things in a 
different way and degree from the 
common; so that, in a manner of 
speaking, he had acquired a sixth 
sense. Most of us look at sunsets, 
clouds, sea, mountain, desert, city, and 
men—the whole pageant of life, indeed 
—without really seeing. We do not 
take itin. It makes no lasting impres- 
sion. Let ten minutes pass, and we 
cannot describe what we have been 
looking at. But it is within our power 
to train ourselves to see. It is mainly 
a matter of acquired habit. Few 
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things in the world pay more generous 
dividends in pleasure. The artist is 
not different in nature from the rest of 
mankind. His ability to see and feel 
more, his capacity for understanding 
and interpreting—the outcome of his 
loving—these life-enhancing and price- 
less attainments are open to all in 
varying measure if we will but make 
the effort. And what a world of splen- 
dor, what riches of the mind, are re- 
vealed so soon as one has taught him- 
self to see! The sense of sight, atro- 
phied because of want of exercise, 
grows and grows with use. A new 
heaven and a new earth become 
visible. 

Corot laid down the law of art which is 
universally accepted when he said, 
“Truth is the first thing in art, and the 
second, and the third.’”’ Truth, how- 
ever, does not wear the same aspect to 
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allmen. The kind of truth that Corot 
gives us in his landscapes is of the 
noblest, because it is poetic truth. 
When we apply this adjective to paint- 
ing, we mean, of course, everything 
that is charming, elevated, inspiring. 
Modern criticism has_ definitively 
adopted the term to connote these 
great qualities in any or all of the arts. 
And when one says that the works of 
Corot are essentially poetic, there is no 
need of arguing the point, for it is self- 
evident. So in relation to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, drama, 
the measure of the intrinsic excellence 
of a given work may be said to corre- 
spond to its poetic content. An artist 
is an artist in proportion as he is a poet. 
The vision and the faculty divine is, 
under all varying exterior forms, of the 
same essence. Poetry is the language 
of the imagination and the emotions; 
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its wisdom is a higher wisdom than 
that of science or of prose. To authen- 
tic science we give sincere respect; to 
fine prose we pay the tribute of admira- 
tion; but it is poetry that stirs us most 
deeply and elicits our love. All this 
by way of explaining why Corot stands 
supreme among landscape painters. 
Fine painting is chiefly an affair of 
good values, and you may be sure that 
a typical Corot successfully meets the 
severest test in this respect. One 
might talk endlessly about his poetical 
or lyrical qualities, but one would do 
well to add something about the way 
he knew how to play the game with a 
few sober tones of gray, cream, brown, 
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and drab, with the unexpected result 
of achieving a blond harmony of un- 
exampled delicacy. Also, there would 
be a strong suggestion of the logic and 
inevitability of nature. This look of 
necessity is rightly held to be closely 
related to beauty. It was one of 
Emerson’s postulates that the two 
things are mutually dependent. Rien 
de beau que le vrai. The Greek phil- 
osophers had been beforehand with the 
discovery of this principle. If it is not 
always true, it ought to be. It is a 
good working theory for the painter, 
at all events. 

In order to realize how Corot’s talent 
unfolded and through what a severe 








Brook Scene. By. J. B. C. Coror. 


discipline he passed before he was 
ready to let himself go with all the 
freedom and breadth of his mature 
style, one should know the whole of 
his output, including the work of his 
early period, precise in drawing, solid 
in construction, firm and realistic, tight 
in execution, and without mannerisms. 
“A lifetime of open-air study,” says 
R. A. M. Stevenson, ‘“‘lies behind his 
facile and poetical elegance, and you 
will not easily catch him tripping as a 
realist.’”’ Naturally enough, the influ- 
ence of his master, Victor Bertin, is 
plainly to be discerned in the earliest 
pictures, many of them painted at or 
near Rome. 
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They are delightful, these early 
things, in their ingenuous spirit and 
their creamy tonality. Often the mo- 
tive will be simply a white building or 
group of houses on a hilltop, with a road 
and a ploughed field in the foreground, 
where juicy earthy passages of pale 
umber or broken warm grays occur 
under a placid light blue sky. A little 
figure, perhaps, will be introduced as 
an accent. Because of its narrow 
range of coolish color an early Corot 
may strike the observer as somewhat 
anemic, but a characteristic Corot is 
never thin or insipid. Under its skin 
there is life and substance. It is the 
art that is concealed by art. 
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If the early works are relatively 
more objective than the later ones, 
they are in degree only and not in kind 


less personal and poetic. They are 
(the best of them) as luminous and 
silvery as anyone could desire. The 
comparative deliberation and careful- 
ness of the method does not in the 
least detract from their charm. ‘Those 
who are fortunate enough to possess a 
good early Corot need not envy the 
owners of the more vaporous, ethereal 
compositions which are so generally 
regarded as especially desirable and 
important. 

In some respects the early work of a 
great painter is likely to have certain 
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qualities that are not always matched 
in his maturer pictures; and this is true 
of Corot. He had the root of the 
matter in him from the beginning. 
His sense of reality and his loyalty to 
nature were as deep and vital when he 
was a young man in Italy as in after 
years. The added knowledge that 
came to him was, one is tempted to 
think, as much of a liability as an 
asset. Possibly he realized this when 
he said, ‘‘There are days when it is I 
who paint; in those days the work is 
bad. The days when it is not I, an 
angel comes and works for me—then 
it is good.” May we not interpret this 
as meaning that it is not always well to 
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attempt to put too much of ourselves 
into our work? It is better, is it not, 
to accept the réle of an agent, to set 
aside our own philosophy, to forget our 
knowledge, so far as that is possible; to 
see to it that the mirror held up to 
nature is without the flaws of vanity 
and _ self-consciousness? Some such 
feeling, at any rate, would be quite in 
consonance with what we know of the 
modest, simple, kindly Father Corot’s 
character. 

No one knew better than he that 
there are Corots and Corots. Some of 
his late landscapes, vastly admired for 
their soft atmosphere and graceful 
lines, are a bit mannered, just a little 
too obviously edited. They have the 
defects of their qualities. They want 
the underlying solidity of anatomical 
structure, the bone and sinew of the 
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old earth, the rock and grit and clay, 
in a word, the brutal element that 
Gustave Courbet, for instance, never 
failed to get. 

But how perfectiy composed they 


are! Corot’s feeling for design was 
almost infallible. He was a master 
composer. Possibly there is some- 
thing about a perfect composition that 
is cloying. At the present moment 
there is a vague tendency abroad in 
painting to relish an occasional discord. 
Dame Nature, as Whistler has pointed 
out, is seldom concerned with impec- 
cable arrangement. Be this as it may, 
there is a faint suggestion of artifice in 
a landscape too well arranged. On 
the other hand, a signal proof of the 
excellence of Corot’s design is the air 
of distinction that any common photo- 
graph or cheap print after his pictures 
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has on the wall of a room. It is as 
choice and graceful as the personal 
style of a Botticelli. Moreover, Corot 
is far less formal than Claude Lorraine, 
to whose influence he is supposed to 
owe so much. Claude’s effects are 
built up with the aid of what one might 
almost call stage properties. They 
are scenic; and, were it not for his 
wonderful sense of air and light, we 
should be justified in calling them 
theatrical, and himself a superior scene- 
painter. Corot’s departure from that 
genre leads him back to pure pastoral 
landscape, the true note of rusticity, 
devoid of any adventitious accessories, 
excepting always his playful dryads, so 
artfully placed and grouped. He suc- 
ceeds in producing an impression of 
rarified classicism to which the over- 
embellished Claude never attained. 
For Corot stands and will ever stand 
for the classic in landscape. His nat- 


SCENE NEAR DOUAI, WITH CHILDREN AND A LITTLE Cart. 


ural refinement, his limpid purity of 
style, the something virginal in his 
work which belongs to him alone, above 
all the poetic content and the rhythmi- 
cal movement, all this places a stamp 
of rare superiority on his landscape 
work, and gives us a special kind of 
satisfaction such as no other painter 
imparts. There is felicity in Mr. 
Brownell’s remark that, had the Greeks 
left any landscapes, they would have 
been like Corot’s. 

Nevertheless, if the paradoxical ver- 
dict of faultily faultless applies to any 
painter, it may well be that it applies 
to Corot in his most elaborate per- 
formances. ‘These irreproachable can- 


vases answer to the law so well laid 
down by Emerson: “‘In landscapes, the 
painter should give the suggestion of a 
fairer creation than we know. The 
details, the prose of nature he should 
omit, and give us only the spirit and 
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splendor.’’ This, painters will say, is 
all very fine, but nature unadorned is 
more divine than all our human con- 
trivances, and we have the weighty 
authority of Aristotle, Keats and Rodin 
for the belief that there is no recipe for 
improving nature. Is it not at least 
arguable, they say, that first-rate prose 
may be quite as true as poetry; is it not 
possible that the poet in his fine frenzy 


gracious implications of its spirit and 
style. Assuredly there are honors 
enough to go round. Under the sur- 
face it is not improbable that both the 
Dutchman and the Frenchman wor- 
shipped the same god of things as they 
are. Again we must remind ourselves 
that the phenomena of earth and sky 
are never the same to two individuals; 
that each one has no alternative but 





THE BACCHANTE WITH THE TAMBOURINE, A VERY UNUSUAL EXAMPLE OF Corot. 


may be liable to sacrifice something to 
his meter and rhymes? In support of 
this side of the question they will bring 
forward the great name of Ruysdael. 
There is an element of fluidity and 
delicacy in Corot that Ruysdael did 
not achieve, but to offset these feminine 
graces the ponderous masculine ma- 
jesty of a Ruysdael is foreign to the 
genius of the master of Ville d’Avray. 
The comparison is in no way invidious. 
On the one hand we have a noble 
record, impressive through the sheer 
weight of its naked truth; on the other 
an impression that charms by the 
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to be true to himself. The mystic and 
the poet may say, “I believe it because 
it is impossible”; and we cannot deny 
their right to say so; at that, they may 
be nearer to the truth than the mathe- 
matician and the scientist. It is not a 
bad thing for a landscape painter to be 
something of a pantheist. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that where there is much smoke there 
must be some fire. The prettiest com- 
pliments in the world have been show- 
ered upon Corot by a number of critics 
of the highest standing, the sincerity of 
whose admiration is beyond question. 
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The homage paid to him by the world 
at large is further attested by the flood 
of counterfeit paintings turned out by 
fakirs and sold to ignorant collectors 
of names. Corot is said to have 
painted more than twenty-five hundred 
pictures, and the manufacturers of 
false Corots must have produced at 
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least double that number. If imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery, 
this prodigious exploitation of sham 
Corots speaks for itself. There is no 
excuse for the fatuous buyer of spurious 
Corots, since most of them are shallow 
and transparent frauds. Yet occasion- 
ally one does come upon a counterfeit 
so cleverly made as to give rise to 
momentary doubts. The fact is Corot 
is more easily imitated, superficially, 
than some other landscape painters, 
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and it is usually his more foggy and 
generalized style that is copied. One 
sees in American galleries, both public 
and private, many meretricious land- 
scapes bearing his honored name in 
conspicuous capitals; in truth they are 
for the most part outrageous libels 
upon him. It was not of these 
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impudent caricatures that Henley 
wrote when he spoke of the strain of 
elegance, the thrill of style, and the 
hint of the unseen. It was not these 
pictorial humbugs that inspired certain 
of Brownell’s most admirable pages of 
appreciation. And the saddest thing 
about all this rascally business is that 
an utterly false notion of what Corot 
really stands for has been conveyed to 
so many minds. A great man has 
been cheapened and lowered unjustly 
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and cruelly by the shameful doings of 
rogues. Many a painter of mark has 
lain awake nights thinking of the 
awful possibility of just such a disaster 
as this happening to him after he 
should have run his race. 

The few outstanding events of 
Corot’s life may be recalled briefly. 
The life was, on the whole, as happy 
and serene as might be inferred from 
the man’s work. Although success 
and renown came to him only after 
many years of toil, there were no hours 
of discouragement, no regrets, no 
shadow of repining or self-distrust. A 
robust physique, good courage, a cheer- 
ful temperament, and, above all, the 
assurance that he had made no mistake 
in his vocation, enabled Corot to pur- 
sue his life-work with unfailing gusto. 
Like so many of the leading artists of 
France, he came of Norman stock. 
His father, a native of Rouen, moved to 
Paris, where he opened a millinery 
shop, and where Jean Baptiste Camille 
Corot was born, July 26, 1796. At the 
age of ten he was sent to a boarding 
school in Rouen, there to remain for 
seven years, after which, returning to 
Paris, he became a salesman in a dry- 
goods shop. It was there that he 
formed the acquaintance of the young 
painter Michallon, a winner of the 
Prix de Rome for landscape painting. 
According to Henri Dumesnil, his love 
of art was fostered by this friendship. 
At last he plucked up courage enough 
to ask his father to allow him to give up 
trade and to study painting. To this 
request the canny business man replied 
that he would offer no objection if 
Camille thought he could get along 
with an allowance of fifteen hundred 
francs a year and no more. ‘Camille, 


much moved, thanked his father, say- 
ing that it was all that was necessary, 
and that this decision made him very 
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happy.” And it is on record that the 
hardy young man, so far from being 
dissatisfied with this scanty income, 
managed to live upon it very content- 
edly for a matter of about thirty years! 
For it was not until he was nearly fifty 
years of age that his genius was fully 
recognized. ‘The history of art is full 
of instances of hardship, poverty, and 
neglect, but Corot’s story is exceptional 
in this respect, that he never com- 
plained, never despaired, was never 
soured by adversity; on the contrary, 
his existence was conspicuously joyous, 
sweet, sunny. So long as he could 
paint, he did not envy the biggest 
plutocrat in the world. 

His young friend Michallon was his 
first teacher. The counsel that he 
gave was simple and sage; nothing 
could have been better for a novice in 
the art: ‘To come face to face with 
nature, to try to render it exactly, to 
paint what you see, and to translate 
the impression received.’ After 
Michallon’s early death, Corot entered 
the atelier of Victor Bertin, from whom 
he derived valuable and _ practical 
instruction in precision of drawing and 
the elements of design. In 1825, Corot 
visited Italy for the first time. In 
Rome he was welcomed as a congenial 
member of a group of young French 
artists which included Léopold Robert, 
Guérin, and Aligny. These men were 
accustomed to meet in the evening at a 
certain café, to eat, drink, and exchange 
gossip, after the manner of art students, 
with, no doubt, plenty of shop talk. 
To Aligny is accredited the honor of 
having been the first to recognize and 
proclaim the merit of Corot’s work. 
He predicted that this modest young 
man would in time become the master 
of them all. 

On his return to Paris in 1827, Corot 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE BRONZE ANIMALS OF THE GEOMETRIC 
PERIOD FOUND AT OLYMPIA* 


By JEAN CORBETT 


NIMALS have always held a 
A place of prime importance in 
both the archeological and the 
artistic history of man. It is thus of 


especial interest to find representations 
of animals among the most important 
examples of the beginnings of Hellenic 


sculpture. We are apt to forget that 
Greek art had a beginning and an end, 
to think of it as including only the fifth 
and fourth centuries. 

That the beginning was not only a 
part of a continual development but 
also forecast the end is to be realized 
from a consideration of these crude 
animal sculptures of the eighth century 
B. C., found on the site of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. Of the three 
groups into which they naturally fall— 
those used as decoration on various 
utensils, those linked with the geo- 
metric style of decoration, and those of 
a marked realistic turn—the last men- 
tioned present themselves as expres- 
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FIG. 3. 


sions of a strain in Greek art, never 
entirely lacking, which finally reached 
its fullest expression in the school of 
Alexandria, producing works of no- 
bility and comprehensive humour, and 
which, carried too far, degenerated into 
the grotesque realism of late Hellenistic 
work. It would seem that these primi- 
tive attempts have not interested many 
people. They have been considered 
both ludicrous and _ unattractive. 
From the point of view of interest, 


Fic. 6. Fic. 5. 


they are most delightful, occasionally 
charming, and often amusing in a very 
lovable fashion. 


* The illustrations are copies by the author from the original 
drawings in ‘Olympia. Die Bronzen Tafelbund IV.” 
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Before we discuss these three groups, 
a consideration of technique becomes 
desirable. No examples of bronze 
sculpture of the tenth and ninth cen- 
turies have been found, which means 
that primitive methods were neces- 
sarily employed when the bronzes, of 
which these form a part, began to 
appear in the eighth century. The 
break between the highly developed 
bronze work of Cretan civilization and 
this later development seems to have 
been complete. Those most primitive 
are formed from bars of the metal, not 
cast but hammered and welded into 
place. As the technique improved, 
the method of solid casting seems to 
have been used. The objects are suffi- 
ciently small so that hollow casting 
was not an economic necessity. 

The decorative group, which needs 
no explanation of its use, shows us the 
animals employed in two main ways, 
that of utensil-decoration and of per- 
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sonal adornment. The use of bulls’ 
heads and of horses for decoration is a 
very old one, probably Assyrian in 


origin. Figures 1, 2, 3, are examples 
of this. The proud cock of figure 4 
is an excellent example of decorative 
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realism. The fact that this is an 
incised drawing may help to account 
for the skill of execution. Geometric 
art is essentially two-dimensional. Its 
far-reaching influence undoubtedly op- 
posed a grasp of three-dimensional 
art. From plate- and handle-decora- 
tions we turn to personal adornment, 
such as the long bronze pin surmounted 
by a fairly primitive but recognizable 
ram (fig. 5), or the elongated and 
stylized cock in whose back is a hole 
through which a bronze pin or perhaps 
a knotted cord may have run (fig. 6). 
Last in this group is the griffin of 
figure 7, both as one of the latest in 
time and as one of the most decorative. 
There are many examples of these, but 
this is one of the finest in sweep of line 
combined with care of detail. It shows 
a grasp of idea, a power of imagination, 
and a sureness of execution, that mark 
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it as the work of a man competent in 
his art. The animals of this group 
show on the whole a more steady and 
a better level of execution than in 
either of the other groups. 

The second group—that most 
obviously linked with the geometric 
style—demonstrates its association in 
two ways. There is a marked stylized 
form, closely resembling the formula 
used for the representation of horses 
on Dipylon vases; narrow, _barrel- 
shaped bodies, long tails, large hooves, 
and there is the appearance of geome- 
tric decoration on the animals them- 
selves. Figures 8 to 12 illustrate the 
latter. There seems to be an increased 
elaboration of detail with an increased 
elaboration of form. From figure 8, 
as the most primitive, there is a natural 
progression in which the decoration 
follows the body-forms instead of being 
applied in a hit-or-miss fashion. It is 
in this division that we have groups of 
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animals on one base, confined in type 
to a mother and her young. The 
artist of figure 13, influenced by the 
geometric system into making the doe 
fairly stiff and schematic, forgot his 
inhibitions and his formula for the 
moment and gave free rein to nature 
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and his own feelings in the delightful, 
very young and timid, yet confiding 
little fawn pressed so close to its 
mother’s leg. 

Our last group, that of greater 
realism, is in some ways the most 
interesting of the three because of its 
larger variety and freedom. It is pos- 
sible that these attempts were a direct 
reaction against the bonds of the geo- 
metric style; 2nd, that they were outlets 
of personality and interest. Only some- 
one who had been on a hunting trip 
and seen for himself a trapped boar 
could have incorporated into the 
crudely modeled figure of the animal 
(fig. 14) that wild-eyed, open-mouthed 
expression, the backward action of the 
body. It does not seem possible that 
a man of no imagination could have 
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created the startled cow of figure 15. 
The artists attempted more action in 
this group also, as in the daintily 
stepping dog, figure 16, the balking 
donkey of figure 17, or the remarkable 
walking bug of figure 18. That they 
sometimes arrived at graceful artistry 
is evinced by figure 19. 

We have been dealing specifically 
thus far with animals found at 
Olympia, but it is of interest to realize 
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the surprising distances between locali- 
ties where analogous objects have been 
found. It suggests an interrelation of 
civilization much wider than one is apt 
to think of at a date so early. For 
example, a ram-headed pin of gold, 
very like the one in the first group, was 
found in the Mycenean grave shafts. 
Certain decorative bulls’ heads closely 
resemble some found on handles from 
Cyprus. Italy offers many examples 
of horses, deer, and a few sheep that 
show special resemblance to those of 
geometric style from Olympia. Un- 
usually interesting, with its suggestion 
of early intercourse between two im- 
portant Iron Age sites, is the discovery 
at Hallstadt of a deer attached to a 
bronze kettle, resembling in motive an 
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Olympic deer on a 
dish-handle. If we 
take Cyprus and the 
South Caucasus for 
our most eastern 
points, Sardinia for 
our western point 
and Hallstadt for our 
northern point, we 
have a triangle in- 
cluding about a third 
of Europe, the 
farthest parts and 
also large areas of which this primitive 
culture touched and where it developed. 
It was aided without doubt by some 
intercourse. The southern march of 
the barbarians taking place about this 
time, especially the Dorian invasion of 
Greece, is sufficient evidence of this. 
If accounts of the attractions of southern 
lands had not seeped through by some 
means or other, the invaders would not 
have been so ready to start and con- 
tinue their migrations in that direction. 

An interesting consideration in con- 
nection with all three groups is the 
variety of animals depicted. The 
horse holds undoubted predominance, 
which is significant when we consider 
that the geometric style was the fruit 
of a period of upheaval and unrest 
during which the large Hungarian type 
of horse in great numbers probably 
made its appearance in Greece with the 
descent of the northern barbarians. 
Since these bronzes did not appear 
until after the geometric style was 
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firmly established, the predominance 
of this breed of horse is a natural one. 
Cows and deer come next, in about 
equal proportion, the main domestic 
animal and the object of the chase 
each holding its own in a more active 
age. Very few sheep are found, which 
leads one to wonder why they were not 
more important. Grazing would seem 
an excellent industry in a country so 
cut up by mountains, but it perhaps 
attained its present greater importance 
in later times. Aside from these ani- 
mals is a miscellaneous group showing 
personal observation: an occasional 
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donkey, a boar or so, a few birds, some 
goats, dogs, now and then an animal 
so misshapen that it is impossible to 
assign its breed. One can say in 
general that the artists found their 
inspiration close at hand, and when 
not affected by geometric influences 
too much, or handicapped by medium, 
observed and recorded from nature. 

One more question of vital impor- 
tance comes up for consideration. 
Only the most cultured and wealthy 
civilizations have the leisure to make 
objects for the pure pleasure of making 
them, except in isolated cases. In 
speaking of our last two groups, we 
have offered no explanation of their 
use. The enormous number of them 
found precludes the supposition of 
isolated art interest. As they are 
found massed in front of the various 
altars around the temple of Zeus, the 
most logical explanation is that, with 
the exception of a few probably used 
for personal decoration, they are votive 
offerings. A question of some interest 
arises in connection with the distribu- 
tion of the finds. It seems that the 
deposits at different altars all show the 
same percentage of various animals. 
Why is there no connection between 
the type of animal offered and the 
particular god worshipped? Why is 
not the eagle of Zeus found here of all 
places, as the owl of Athena at Dodona? 
Why were no lions found at the altar 
of Rhea? The few that were found 
were far from her altar and of a more 
realistic type (fig. 21). A suggestion 
has been made that the people pro- 
bably dedicated to the gods a picture 
of the animal they considered as most 
indispensable and important. It oc- 
curred to me that a further possible 
explanation might lie in the substitu- 
tion of representations of animals in 
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place of the live beasts for private 
sacrifices. As animal gradually re- 
placed human sacrifice, why is it not 
logical that people, wishing to save 
their stock, perhaps also with a growing 
pity for the powerless beasts; should 
have substituted images of animals for 
them? This would account for the 
universal quality of the finds, and also 
fit in with the former suggestion. By 
that method, they could very easily 
sacrifice their most indispensable ani- 
mal in spirit, while keeping him in the 
body as a very useful asset. This is 
independent, then, of the sacrifice 
carried out by the priests of a particu- 
lar animal for a particular god. Also, 
in generalization, it suggests what has 
seemed to occur in religions throughout 
the ages, the steady progression 
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FIG. 21. 


towards spiritual rather than practical 
communication with the god or gods 
in question. As the god becomes more 
spiritual, less human, so our acknowl- 
edgement of him must become more 
and more idealized. 





JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 


(Concluded from page 15) 


exhibited for the first time at the Salon. 
Thenceforth, until his death in 1875, he 
continued to send his works to the 
Salon regularly year after year. In 
1833 he went to Italy again. His third 
visit to that country was made in 1843. 
The rest of his life was spent in Paris 
and Ville d’Avray. In 1846, when his 
View of the Forest of Fontainebleau 
was shown at the Salon, he received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
As is usually the case, his fellow-artists 
were the first to appreciate him. 
They, together with a few amateurs of 
art, in 1874, presented to him a gold 


medal in testimony of their affection 
and esteem. His death took place 
February 23, 1875. From that date his 
fame has never ceased to grow. At 
his burial, M. de Chenneviéres, director 
of the fine arts, spoke of him: ‘‘ All the 
youth of Paris loved him, for he loved 
youth, and his talent was youth 
eternally new... And in his im- 
mortal works he praised God in his 
skies and birds and trees.” A just and 
gracious tribute, which has been rati- 
fied by common consent. A _ proof 
that men are not ungrateful to the 
giver of pure pleasure. 
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INTERIOR, LOOKING AT THE PULPIT ALCOVE, LAKEWOOD MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
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EXTERIOR—LAKEWOOD MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


Harry W. Jongs, ARCHITECT. 
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CHARLES R. LAMB, ARTIST. 


THE LOST CHAPEL 


By Henry K. BusH-BRown 


Photographs by courtesy of the J. and R. Lamb Studios 


N a recent visit to St. Paul I took 
occasion to inquire for a me- 
morial chapel I had seen illus- 

trated in a magazine a number of years 
ago. This so impressed me at the time 
that I wanted to see the chapel, which 
I remembered as in or near St. Paul. 

As I could get no information locally 
I wrote to New York, and learned that 
the chapel sought was a memorial in 
Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 

I was well rewarded for looking it up. 
I believe I was never in a building more 


restful and expressive of worship than 
this little chapel. It is a veritable gem 
of art and were it near Florence or 
Venice thousands of Americans would 
flock to see it every year. In America, 
on the edge of a great commercial city, 
it seems to be lost, or—should I say?— 
smothered. 

The little chapel is attractive enough 
from the outside to arouse attention 
though inspiring no great desire to visit 
the interior, but on entering one is spell- 
bound by the quiet beauty of the place. 
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The whole interior was designed as a 
unit in marble and mosaic, its surfaces 
blended in a cheerful harmony of color 
and design. 

A place where one would naturally 
speak in whispers and be impelled to 
worship! This interior is a great artis- 
tic triumph and well worth a journey 
to see. Sometime it will be better 
known. 

Mr. George H. Bracket, chairman of 
the building committee, realized that 
the chapel as first built had rather the 
effect of a railroad station with an in- 
terior only of brick, and called on Mr. 
Charles R. Lamb of the Lamb Studios 
to advise with the Committee on what 
might be done. As the building had 
been designed on a small scale some- 
what after the lines of San Marco in 
Venice, Mr. Lamb naturally suggested 
mosaic for the interior decoration. In 
the sketches he was asked to prepare, 
he developed for the first time in this 


country an interior entirely of perma- 


nent materials. Marble for the floors in 
a parterre, marble for the wainscot, and 
every surface of the wall above covered 
with mosaic, including the ceiling and 
dome, creates an impression of rich and 
unusual beauty. This treatment was 
carried out not only throughout the 
chapel itself but even in the minor 
office rooms at the front of the building. 

With full realization that such a 
building must be used by people of 
many religious faiths, Mr. Lamb re- 
stricted the use of figures to the angelic 
host, which completely fills the great 
dome, and even in the stained glass 
subordinated this to simple treatment 
of delicate tones, so that the religous 
note struck was the idea of the 
heavenly throng. 

In the frieze, directly under the 
clerestory windows, he placed the word- 
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ing “‘Until the Day Breaks and the 
Shadows Flee Away.” 

The artist did not wish to have the 
building, although a memorial, give 
any aspect of gloom, so the colorscheme 
while subdued and dark in spots, has 
nevertheless the rich and vivid colors 
which the material of mosaic places in 
the hands of the artist. 

To retain the orientation of the in- 
terior Mr. Lamb secured his effect by 
having the angels at the axes, instead of 
carrying lilies in light tones, hold deep 
red roses in their hands. They also 
have deep color in their robes, so that 
the four points of the compass—East, 
South, North and West—are felt with- 
out being too obvious. 

To retain the feeling of absolute 
permanency even the furniture—re- 
stricted to pulpit and chair for the 
minister—is constructed of marble 
with mosaic enrichment, while above 
the pulpit is suspended a special lantern 
of rich color to throw light on the 
Book. 

After the completion of the contract, 
Mr. Lamb explained to the building 
Committee that he had hoped to be 
able to elaborate the four pendentives, 
but he considered it better to expend 
the appropriation in the great dome 
above. This necessitated leaving 
the pendentives unornamented. He 
showed what might be done with these 
four circular panels, and exhibited the 
studies made by his wife, Ella Condie 
Lamb, representing four seated figures: 
Faith, Hope, Love, and Memory. 
These four figures now give a graceful 
finish to the whole design. 

The accompanying illustrations give 
a fair idea of the general treatment but 
color is so important an expression of 
mosaic and stained glass that the chapel 
must be seen to realize its great beauty. 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REPLICA OF COLUMBUS’S FLAGSHIP, AT SEA ON HER TRIAL TRIP BEFORE GOING UP THE 
GUADULQUIVIR RIVER TO THE EXPOSITION AT SEVILLA. 


SANTA MARIA III 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REPRODUCTION OF COLUMBUS'S 
FLAGSHIP AT THE SEVILLE EXPOSITION 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


recently stated that the popu- 
larity of archaeology is one of the 
most dependable signs imaginable of 
the decadence of a people. When any 
race, he declares, ceases to act and pre- 
fers to consider the past, it is on the 
down grade. We are all, in the opinion 
of this savant, less concerned today 
with ambition for the future than is 
healthy; more than a little given to 
futile reminiscence which dates back 
by whole millenia. 
Possibly this is true in the large. But 
may there not somewhere appear the 


A N eminent English archaeologist 


honored exception to so hard a rule? I 
believe there is one, moored stem aid 
stern to the wharf just outside the 
grounds of the great Ibero-American 
Exposition of Sevilla in southern Spain. 
Afloat there in the tawny ripples of the 
Alfonso XIII Canal lies a replica of the 
tiny caravel Sancta Maria in which 
Columbus set forth to brave the un- 
known. And in the vast National 
Palace of the Exposition at Barcelona 
a brilliant tableau set in life-size figures 
depicts the intrepid sailor pleading his 
cause before the ‘‘ Catholic Kings”’ and 
their haughty court. Caravel and 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY TOOLS AND NAVIGATING INSTRUMENTS. NOTE THE CRUDENESS OF THE WOODEN HANDLES 
AND THE CURIOUS WROUGHT NAILS. 


tableau both are tremendously stir- 
ring. And whenone has trudged all over 
the little ship, and finally climbed pre- 
cariously up to the crow’s nest, to look 
down 60 or 70 feet on the tiny craft 
that changed the world for all time, 
there comes to one a new respect, a 
fuller appreciation of the real heroism of 
the man who dared more wisely and 
greatly than any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. The resulting emotion 
is a wholesome stimulant to twentieth 
century ambition and pride, a lesson in 
self-discipline, in thorough preparation, 
in dogged resolution and persistence 
that can overcome all obstacles. 
Sometime after April 17, 1492, when 
the agreement was signed between 
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Ferdinand and Isabella on behalf of 
Spain, and Columbus as chief of the 
expedition, the town of Palos was 
ordered to provide two vessels. Ac- 
counts differ as to the burden of the 
flagship, and the plans in the Spanish 
Ministry of Marine are not so clear as 
they might be on this point. She was 
generally considered to be of about 100 
ton register as we figure such matters 
nowadays, with a displacement of a 
trifle over 230 tons fully loaded. 
Named the Sancta Maria, she was 
crudely and clumsily built. Her meas- 
urements were approximately 128 feet 
in length, with a beam or breadth of 26 
feet at the maindeck. The tumble- 
home or inward slope of the upper part 
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of the sides considerably decreased that 
measurement on the poop or stern- 
castle and at the bow, where the fore- 
castle overhung the cutwater by almost 
12 feet. Her complement was 52 men, 
a good many of whom were prison scum 
and ‘‘broken men”’ given pardons to go 
on the voyage by a Government which 
did not believe they would come back. 

It is possibly this disbelief in the suc- 
cess of the expedition which is account- 
able for the small size of the Sancta 
Maria and her companion caravels, the 
Pinta and Nina, respectively of 50 and 
40 tons each, and crews of 18 men 
apiece. 

The Santa Maria, as she is usually 
called, was rigged with three masts, the 
fore and main carrying square-sails and 
the mizzen a slim lateen. The bow- 
sprit was equipped with a small erect 


mast and spritsail and an underslung 
yard from which depended a square- 
sail. That such a vessel could success- 
fully navigate the Western Ocean was 
due in large part to the good weather it 
encountered, for when really serious 
storms occurred it not infrequently hap- 
pened that even the large galleons of 
the later colonial period of Spain went 
to the bottom with all hands. 

In 1893, when the United States held 
its second great international exhibi- 
tion or World’s Fair in Chicago, cele- 
brating the 4ooth anniversary of Co- 
lumbus’s discovery, replicas of the 
three little vessels were brought to 
Chicago, where for some time they re- 
mained on exhibition and attracted 
universal attention. When the present 
Ibero-American Exhibition at Seville 
was being planned a few years before 


COLUMBUS AND HIS MEN ATE AND DRANK FROM THESE PANNIKINS AND OTHER VESSELS, ALL OF POTTERY AND GLASS. 
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Photo by Arthur S. Riggs 


THE “SANTA MaRiA”’ AT HER PIER. THE SAILORS OF 
THE CREW ARE BEING DRILLED IN SIGNALLING. 


the World War, it was again decided to 
build replicas of the Columbian ships as 
being a vital part of the historic interest 


of such exhibition. The delays conse- 
quent upon the War and the financial 
difficulties involved in making possible 
so costly and extensive an Exposition 
dragged on for years. But in the sum- 
mer of 1928 one of the Spanish navy 
yards began building the Santa Maria, 
and she now lies at the dock of the Ex- 
position just south of the point where 
the Alfonso XIII Canal begins the 
short cut which takes the tremendous 
kink out of the Guadalquivir River, 
shortening the distance to the sea at 
San Lucar de Barrameda by some ten 
or eleven miles. It was intended to 
sail the vessel up to Sevilla from Cadiz, 
but because of the interminable wind- 
ings of the river and the difficulty of 
sailing so unwieldy a craft in such cir- 
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cumstances against time, she was towed 
up instead. The trip was made, how- 
ever, from Cadiz to San Lucar under 
sail, and the young Lieutenant who is 
acting the part of the XVth century 
Admiral assured me that never in his 
experience had he been on anything 
which rolled so abominably as _ his 
present ship. He said she behaved like 
a barrel inasurf. After one look at the 
bulbous hull it was easy to understand 
the reason. As she lies at the wharf 
with her crew of exactly fifty-two men 
on board, and the gay pennons of the 
Spain of Columbus’s day flying fore and 
aft, she is a spectacle to fire the dullest 
imagination and make one realize as 
never before the heroic quality of the 
men who dared put forth in her. 

This impression is further carried 
out by a detailed inspection of the 
vessel herself. As one walks down the 
gangplank from the pier he steps upon 
the main deck, to find the ship’s cook 
preparing a meal for the men in the 
curious movable galley up forward. 
This galley is nothing but a huge 
wooden box, open at the top, with a 
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FITTED WITH CANDLES, WERE HIS ONLY NIGHT-LIGHTS 
AT SEA. 
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metal fire-screen fastened to its sides 
and rear, and containing two triangular 
metal supports for holding the cooking 
pots over a low fire crackling on the 
thick bed of ashes with which the box is 
floored. How such a contrivance as 
this could be satisfactorily used in even 
a moderate swell and with the usual 
breeze of late summer in the Atlantic, 
is a mystery, but I was assured this was 
the only means of cooking the original 
vessel possessed, and that the Admiral 
and his men alike were served by this 
exceedingly primitive ‘stove’. Fore 
and aft, to right and left, extends the 
heavily cambered or sloping deck, and 
here all the crudeness of the design and 
construction appears. The timbers 
are rough hewn and many of them not 
shaped any more than was necessary to 
make them suitable for their work. 
No effort was wasted upon artistic 
appearance or finish, and there is evi- 
dent everywhere a combined passion 
for utility and carelessness of appear- 
ance which was probably characteristic 
of everything but the naval vessels of 
the period. 

Looking away toward the stern, the 
most conspicuous features of the main 
deck are the huge and clumsy tiller— 





HELMET, LANCES, FISH-SPEAR, MUSKET, ARQUEBUS, 
SWORD AND MOVABLE OR SWIVEL CANNON OF THE END 
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LEFT: THE ‘‘ BRIG” OR PRISON OF THE ‘“‘SANTA Maria”’. 
RiGHT: THE FOREPEAK, OR ROOM FOR SPARE STORES. 
NOTE THE CURVE OR ARCH OF THE DECK OVERHEAD. 


vessels of this period were not steered 
with wheels—the binnacle, and the 
broadside batteries. Here indeed are 
guns! Each piece is roughly mounted 
in a solid block of wood to which it is 
strapped fast by heavy iron bands, and 
as the gun could not be aimed or turned 
in any way, it was more effective for 
making a noise than for any really well 
directed fire. On the rail in the waist 
and on the poop are mounted a number 
of culebrinas or culverins, small breech- 
loading swivel-guns which can be turned 
in any direction and are aimed by 
means of a large tang which projects 
from the butt of the piece. The 
powder-charge is contained in a re- 
movable section about a foot long 
which can be separately filled and is 
touched off with a slow-match. The 
drawback to these weapons, which 
could be readily aimed and threw a 
ball about two inches in diameter, was 
quickly found to be that the discharge 
of the powder blazed out around the 
edges of the opening where the powder- 
chamber fitted the barrel. There was 
thus the ever-present danger of setting 
fire to the ship through the discharge of 
such a weapon, and within a few years 
such pieces were superseded by muzzle- 
loaders. 
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THE MAIN DECK OF THE “SANTA MARiA’’, LOOKING AFT TO THE TILLER AND BINNACLE. 


SHIPS OF THIS PERIOD 


WERE NOT STEERED WITH A WHEEL. 


Hung in slings about and beside the 
cannon on the main deck, are boarding- 
lances, fish-spears, powder- 


pikes, 
horns, muskets (which had to be fired 


with a slow-match) and swords. Here 
and there is also to be seen the dreaded 
arquebus of the Spanish man-at-arms, 
a weapon capable in competent hands 
of doing a good deal more damage than 
the dubious musket. In this same 
section are also displayed typical ex- 
amples of the tools used not only in re- 
pairing the vessel but in its navigation, 
and a tremendous steelyard for weigh- 
ing purposes. The crudity of the 
handles of many of these tools is in 
striking contrast with the work the 
tools would do, and with the elaborate- 
ness of the decoration applied to many 
of them. 

Below the main deck the empty hold 
sweeps fore and aft without a break 
except for the columns rising from the 
keelson to the deck above. The fore- 
peak is crudely partitioned off, half of it 
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being used as a storage locker, the other 
half as a prison beside which are hung 
both leg-irons and handcuffs for the 
unruly. The ship has only one skin and 
the hold is carpeted with a rough grass 
mat where the crew sleep on cool 
nights. In the hold, of course, during 
Columbus’s voyage, were stored the 
provisions and ammunition necessary 
for the long trip, as well perhaps as 
objects for barter with whatever tribes 
of natives the expedition might en- 
counter. 

The most striking part of the whole 
vessel is the Admiral’s cabin, which 
occupies the entire sterncastle. In the 
forward starboard corner is a curiously 
small, rough board-bunk equipped with 
curtains which could be drawn so as to 
exclude the slightest breath of air. The 
carlines and deck beams are all deco- 
rated. The name of the ship herself ap- 
pears directly above the bunk, and a 
single horn-paned lantern swings from 
a nail in the center of the tiny room. 
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A FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF THE CABIN OF THE GREAT ‘“‘ ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA”’ ON THE PRESENT ‘“‘SANTA 
ARiA.”’ THE SHIELD AT THE RIGHT BEARS CoLuUMBUS’ ARMS-—-FIVE ANCHORS. 


As one stands in the doorway and 
gazes into the semi-gloom of the in- 
terior, the illusion of the past is so real 
it would occasion no surprise if the 
white-uniformed young officer present 
should suddenly appear in doublet, 
hose and ruff, with a velvet cap or steel 


helmet. It is hard indeed to think 
that this is not the actual room in 
which the invincible navigator spent so 
many agonizing hours of doubt and 
anxiety before he realized the dream of 
a lifetime. 

In the center of the cabin, well aft, 
stands a desk somewhat of the mission 
style as we call it, a large arm-chair 
and a low stool of the Roman type. In 
the cabin on the original Santa Maria, of 
which this is the exact reproduction, 
were sketched those maps and written 
many of those amazing notes and 
memoranda by which Columbus proved 
that the existence of his new World was 


not a denial of Holy Writ. With his 
crazy little ship rolling under him, with 
his crew mutinous and threatening, 
with no assurance that his hypothesis 
was correct, Columbus held on from the 
third of August, 1492, to the twelfth of 
October, when the island of Guanahani 
was sighted and named San Salvador. 
It is now generally identified with 
Watling Island. 

The subsequent career of the original 
Santa Maria was short. A careless 
helmsman put the vessel ashore on San 
Domingo on Christmas Day, 1492. 
Though no lives were lost the vessel had 
to be unloaded, and when Columbus 
began preparing to return to Spain with 
the news of his accomplishments, he 
decided to plant a colony on the Island, 
for whose protection he built the fort of 
Navidad (Christmas Fort) which he 
garrisoned with forty-four members of 
the crew. Assuming command of the 
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THE ADMIRAL’S BED WAS AS AUSTERELY PRACTICAL AS 
EVERYTHING ELSE ABOUT HIS TINY FLAGSHIP. 


little Nivia himself, the Admiral even- 
tually reached Palos. 

In 1492 the first voyage required 
seventy days before land was sighted. 
In 1929 luxurious and seaworthy vessels 
of modern construction ply from New 
York to Cadiz—only a few leagues from 
the point of Columbus’s departure—in 


ten days. They do with entire safety 
and comfort what cost the Admiral 
what he describes as terrible wear and 
tear of mind and body. But the end is 
not yet. Starting from this same Ex- 
position at Seville where the twentieth 
century duplicate of the Santa Marta 
lies peacefully at her wharf, swift air 
dirigibles are soon to undertake a regu- 
lar weekly service in seventy hours be- 
tween Spain and South America. 

What Columbus did led directly to 
present achievements. The stimulus of 
his discovery and its possibilities are 
still moving causes for further develop- 
ment, since the mind of man is always 
restless and the interposition of diffi- 
culties and obstacles serves only to fire 
the ambitious spirit to new accomplish- 
ments, in comparison with which the 
stumbling efforts of the past are only 
the slow-match which provides the 
divine spark. 


OLD versus NEw. 


“4 Castilla y ad Leon 
Nuebo Mundo dié Colén.” 





GIACOMO BONI 


HUMANIST—ARCHAEOLOGIST OF THE ROMAN FORUM 
AND THE PALATINE 


By Nancy Cox-McCormack 


FOREWORD 


By HIS EXCELLENCY SENATOR GIACOMO DE MARTINO 
Royal Italian Ambassador to the United States 


Quelli di noi, che per un lungo corso di anni, videro la delicata e pensosa figura di Giacomo Boni, tra le 
rovine auguste di Roma, non sanno immaginare che essa possa essere scomparsa. Non sanno immaginare che, 
salendo il Palatino, essa non appaia piu tra i cipressi degli Orti Farnesiani e sia muta la voce armoniosa, e 
siano immobili le mani operose dello scavatore infaticabile e del mirabile illustratore della citta imperiale. 

Nello spirito di pochi uomini l’antichita classica aveva una cosi compiuta forma come in quello di Giacomo 
Boni. Come l’anima della Grecia in quella di Keats l’anima di Roma riviveva nella sua. E veramente egli, 
erudito incomparabile, appariva tuttavia trasfigurarsi in un poeta rievocatore, ogni volta che lI’ immagine di 
Roma si presentava al suo spirito. ~ 

Io sono felice che la sua memoria sia custodita in America. Egli ebbe qui molti ammiratori e molti amici. 
Molti americani salirono alla sua casa del Palatino e ne uscirono con il ricordo incancellabile di Lui. Ne e 
prova quest’ articolo, che io non ho letto senza una viva commozione e senza che la sua cara immagine mi tornasse 
viva alla mente. 

(Translation) 


(Those of us who through a long period of years have seen the delicate and thoughtful figure of Giacomo Boni 
among the splendid ruins of Rome, cannot imagine he is gone. We cannot imagine in climbing the Palatine 
that he will not appear among the cypresses of the Farnese Gardens; that the harmonious voice is mute; and that 
the toiling hands of the indefatigable excavator and remarkable illustrator of the Imperial City are now immobile. 

(In the spirit of but few men did classical antiquity take so complete a form as in that of Giacomo Boni. As 
the spirit of Greece animated the soul of Keats, so the soul of Rome was revivified in his; and truly he, the in- 
comparable scholar, seemed transfigured into a poet able to call forth the image of Rome each time it presented 
itself to his spirit. 

(I am happy that his memory is so preserved in America. He had many admirers and many friends in this 
country. Many Americans ascended to his house on the Palatine, to come from it with an imperishable memory 
of him. "ies is proved by this article, which I have read with the liveliest emotion and a sense of his living 
presence. 





HIRTY years ago, when Musso- 
T ii was in his early teens, restless- 

ly carving Roma into his rude 
village desk, or dreamily scribbling 
Roma along the margins of his text- 
books, the local newspapers were re- 
flecting stray but penetrating rays 
from the mental puissance of several 
formidable thinking groups. As uni- 
versally outstanding as d’Annunzio 
and Lombroso, and said to have been 
the most beloved of them all, was the 
Venetian Giacomo Boni, renowned 


archaeologist, who sometimes signed 
himself the ‘‘ Hermit of the Palatine’. 

To thousands of Americans Il 
Commendatore Boni, who directed the 
excavations of the Roman Forum and 
the Palatine Heights of the Caesars, 
needs no introduction. ‘To those who 
have not been so fortunate as to have 
known him, or to have followed his 
work, I may by way of presentation 
simply say that if Mussolini were 
asked to name an historian whose 
activities had contributed the classic 
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pictures most stimulating to his ambi- 
tions during his impressionable forma- 
tive years, he would, if he thought 
about it, with that characteristic flash 
of his eye, exclaim: ‘‘ Why, the explorer 
of the Forum and the Palatine, who 
unearthed the emblem of our national 
unity and progress—the ancient fasci 
of the emperors.” 

And that Mussolini has thought 
about Giacomo Boni as the classicist 
whose intellectual experiences fed the 
sources of the new spiritual vitality 
which waters today the creative 
imaginations of the Latins, was proved 
when, soon after his coup d'etat, the 
King bestowed the senatorship upon 
Boni, who had already won the title 
of Commendatore. At that time 
Boni, though paralyzed after overwork 
in the hospitals at the front, was still 
gathering soul-charged fragments of 
marble and bronze from the bedrock 
of Roman civilization to make them 
re-echo in snatches of pagan rhythms 
which rise and fall in spectral beauty 
haunting the precincts of the Via Sacra 
of the Caesars. 

But to begin speaking of Boni, I 
must allow my sensibilities to reach 
back across the bridges of receding 
years to the first month of 1923, when 
I was each day traversing that fas- 
cinating region of tumbled greatness, 
picking my way over ancient chariot 
wheel-ruts in hard lava pavements, up 
to his classifying studio and dwelling. 

Arriving over strata for more than 
two thousand years passion-tossed, 
builded and rebuilded by Republic 
and Empire, one climbs the ruins and 
eventually gains a promontory just 
under the windows of the Sage. 
Again one cannot resist the view of the 
ruins below, magnificent in their scat- 
tered architectural scope. At this 
point, at one’s back, a fountain, tang- 


ling with fern and vine, flows like a 
natural spring from the huge, dank, 
Roman arches of the ancient Palace of 
the Caesars which forms the foundation 
of the Custodian’s atelier. Thus from 
Boni’s studio one’s mind’s eye may 
take a stupendous sweep over the stage 
below where the events recorded in the 
Livian histories are as real as the 
present Roman pageantry, and where 
art alone has endured. 

This was my first visit to the Cus- 
todian, and I was escorted by a posi- 
tively glowing youth who lilts as he 
leaps—Lauro de Bosis, already the 
translator of Greek plays, one of which 
will shortly be produced in the Palatine 
theatre of the Imperialists. 

Immediately to the left is a little 
wired gate. From the side of it hangs a 
bell rope which only the stranger pulls. 
Our young acolyte of the* Palatine 
pushed this gate towards the veranda 
overgrown with clematis, jasmine, and 
rose vines not yet in flower. At the 
first door he tapped rather restrainedly, 
calling in a musical voice: ‘Vittoria! 
Vittoria!”’ 

No porter came rushing out in bull- 
dog protectiveness. Instead there was 
a thumping of bare feet. Then hearty 
smiles of recognition welcomed ‘‘Il 
Signorino”’, and we were invited by a 
peasant girl to walk in the private 
garden until De Carolis, a painter 
about to do a state commission, finished 
his interview with ‘‘Il Commendatore’. 

Presently we found ourselves before 
a white-bearded man, seated back of a 
table, over whose countenance life had 
performed its lustration. To look into 
his face brought one within the magic 
circle of the potentialities of an evolved 
soul. On his features, so strongly 
modelled, not a trace of hardness lurked 
to mar the philosophical serenity of 
approaching age. Only the light of 
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understanding and of scholarliness hov- 
ered around his head like a halo that 
might with him at any moment melt 
into Eternity. 

I had been told that Boni, having 
received his honorary degree from 
Oxford, spoke English, but I had not 
expected to hear the modulated melli- 
fluence of a fine, though sadly feeble, 
English voice, choosing words having 
the clarity of meaning found in the dis- 
courses of a learned Elizabethan. Con- 
sequently, during the sittings that fol- 
lowed when I was modeling his bust, I 
was not distracted in my work by try- 
ing to follow a strange language when, 
conversationally wound up, he bubbled 
with the distillations of the rains, snows 
and sunshine of his beautifully fertile 
life. 

With the springs of sympathy once 
touched, modeling Boni was anything 
but laborious. The results flowered 
with the exchange of ideas, those ideas 
being concerned for the most part with 
the interests of I1 Commendatore, the 
accounts of his constant excavations, 
reconstruction and cultivation. 

There were reminiscent mornings 
when he spoke of the escapades of a 
little truant who used to drop from a 
Venetian balcony into a gondola, or 
into no conveyance at all but the canal 
water, to go moonraking about the 
murky, music-laden lanes threading a 
silver lacery between golden portals, or 
racing down the passages mysteriously 
lighted through veils of Adriatic mists. 
Ah, the beautiful meanderings of a 
natural lover of Venice! The smiling 
satisfactions crowded into those mem- 
ories always began with “‘I recollect—’’, 
and invariably unfolded some delicious 
aspect of his deeper being. 

Of his early youth there was a tale, 
the beginning of which was enacted in 
the sunshine before the glittering St. 
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Mark’s where all the world tempts, or is 
tempted, by the hundreds of over- 
contented pigeons. ‘To this spot came 
two friendly English ladies who, being 
fluent in Italian, solicited the attentions 
of a very young man, suggesting to them 
the proportions of a guiding star. The 
blue-eyed Giacomino, likewise bent on 
adventures, appropriate to his thir- 
teenth year, welcomed the romance. 
These women were interested in archae- 
ology and had some definite ambitions 
that must lead them on a walking tour. 

So it came to pass, on the appointed 
day, that the three set out over the 
winding outskirts of coast first chosen 
by the early wanderers chased from the 
north who built up the liberty that was 
to rule the seas from the Palace of the 
Doges. South of Venice they forged, 


the two ladies always in the foreground, 
and a little impatient with a youthful 
laggard who wasted their precious time 
in moments of furious digging into the 


soil, quickly burying a tiny something 
and fervently covering it, only to 
scurry after them in innocent non- 
chalance until seized with another 
frenzy to dig. Can’t you hear them 
saying: “Why, the extraordinary little 
squirrel, what can he be doing? We 
will never get home for tea.”’ 

And what could a squirrel be doing 
indeed—but burying nuts. Seeds if 
you will, carefully selected ones from 
the cones of the mighty unbrella pine 
tree, seeds edible in Italy; but in this 
case they were the dreams of a small 
Venetian who had heard of the dying 
pine forests across the mountains. In 
his own way he was beginning a plan 
of re-forestation. He told how these 
particular seeds in truth sprouted and 
in grandeur grew, and how in later life, 
when he had attained a man’s estate at 
Rome, he promoted the scheme which 
brought about the re-growth of the 
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Pineta, south of Venice at Ravenna, 
where Dante had conversed with the 
muses. 

Unfortunately many of Boni’s stories 
were interrupted or cut off by Vittoria, 
who was obliged to announce the more 
insistent visitors. I never think of Il 
Commendatore without recalling the 
expression upon the faces of Americans 
who came there for the first time. In 
Boni’s studio everyone was obliged to 
succumb to the levelling influences of 
his atmosphere and conduct themselves 
very much as if they were in church. 
The two little hard chairs, that had ac- 
commodated the Italian king and queen 
and other visiting kings and queens, his 
friend Anatole France and other celebri- 
ties, were no less at the disposal of the 


rest of the world who were eligible to 
enter the place. 

The studio space was entirely given 
over to constructive work, meaning 
drawings and the study of stone frag- 


ments. On a trunk of a huge and re- 
vered old oak he had mounted a 
beautifully draped marble torso 
brought, I believe, from the exca- 
vated courtyard of the Vestals. Other 
fragments of Graeco-Roman purity 
were balanced upon columns quite as 
exquisite in themselves, reflecting the 
wealth of Athens, Corinth, Alexandria. 
The walls of the rooms were sparsely 
brocaded with gems in relief, taken from 
the houses and gardens of long-ago 
glorified consul and senator. To my 
special delight Vittoria, under the direc- 
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tion of Boni, wove a long classic garland 
of laurel, studded with pine cones, little 
gourds and fruits. This he draped in a 
festoon for a background in our studio 
picture. The table running the entire 
length of the room was always littered 
with time-battered objects, many of 
them coming in from the farmers on the 
Campagna who were eager to have II 
Commendatore pass judgment upon 
their archaeological discoveries. 

With the rest of the Eloquenza 
Italiana, Boni was eager to excavate 
other buried Latin towns. There were 
still so many missing links to be found 
and historically verified; and reaching 
for his Seneca he read the description of 
the earthquake of A. D. 63 when Hercu- 
laneum, the more refined sister city of 
Pompeii, was completely destroyed be- 
fore the eruption of A. D. 79 buried 
Pompeii herself. How he sighed in the 
thought of that library which must 
have housed the papyri of Epicurus, 
Philodemus, and many of the missing 
writings of Sophocles. 

Being in touch with Lord Carnarvon 
he was absorbed in the news from 
Luxor. Then there were Italian ex- 
peditions that enthralled him. How- 
ever, all these absorbing questions of 
the past did not prevent Giacomo Boni 
from taking his part in the present. 
There were the exigencies following 
upon the revolution which brought 
many personages from the departments 
of the government. The fascist coin 
had to be designed. In consequence a 
half dozen artists were invited by him 
to make sketches. From several studies 
of the stone fragments representing the 
fasces of the Caesars, a composite was 
made. 

There were days when after luncheon 
or the morning’s work, Il Commenda- 
tore, muffled in his English woolens, 
would put his arm through mine and 
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slowly amble out for a walk around 
the Palatine botanical gardens. These 
gardens were but another of his 
orientations. Just outside his own 
gate he had erected, from ancient 
bricks, an altar. This was the approxi- 
mate site of the first place of worship 
chosen by the pagan shepherds who 
had inhabited the hut-village of the 
chief Evander. His enthusiasm for 
antiquity extended to observing here 
the dates of the most ancient Roman 
festivals. On these occasions the altar 
of pagan oblations was decorated with 
wreaths of myrtle and flowers, keeping 
alive the symbols of the gods and 
goddesses associated with the myths. 

And so it was that walking with him 
on the Palatine became a very trans- 
lating experience. Here Roman 
myths were clearly great truths, por- 
traying idealistic functioning of nature 
embodied in Ceres, goddess of the 
earth and sun, who brought forth the 
young corn Prosperina. Here one 
listened for the wings of the entire 
satiric flock from Olympus whom the 
Romans, after the Greeks, had invested 
with the intensities of man and woman 
unimpeded by the virtues of Christian 
humility. 

But one was not permitted for long 
to believe or make believe with the 
gods and lesser deities, for the Custo- 
dian had also crystallized concrete 
reminders of the earliest human settlers 
on the Palatine. Towards the decliv- 
ity that drops off into the honey- 
combed remnants of the ancient city, 
he had built a hut. It is round and 
thatched, a copy of one the earliest 
Romans stamped on those coins which 
depicted Aeneas’s arrival at the hut of 
Evander. It is Boni’s memorial to the 
Augustan Virgil, dedicated to his epic 
poem that glorified the amalgamation 
on this hill of the Etruscans with the 
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Latins, fathers of the Italian race. 

The second millennial of Virgil, 
which is to be celebrated next year in 
Rome, was Boni’s idea. In 1924 he 
talked about this celebration at a well- 
attended meeting announced for the 
purpose, when he put forward the plea 
for the restoration of Il Lupercale, the 
most ancient link to the mysterious 
religious cult of the first Latins; and 
the restitution of the venerated Curia 
del Senato. These two places he de- 
clared were the mythical inspirations 
of Virgil’s immortal verses. And well 
they must have been since the Luper- 
cal, sacred to the faun Lupercus—a 
grotto below the Palatine—was used 
for worship until late in the fifth 
century. 

Old Boni (for even in his youth 
people spoke of him as old) was at his 
native best when he discussed his 
Virgil, or Homer and the transcenden- 
tal philosophy of Plato and the initia- 
He 


tors of the early Italian Ethics. 
was equally happy with the teachers 
of Hellenic learning and the science 
that merged with the Pythagorean 
maxims and Orphic societies of the 
eighth century B. C. As to the 
modern poets, he was no stranger to 


Shelley or to Whitman. Assuredly 
the golden thread through his cogita- 
tions was that of a humaner life. 

If Boni had a greed, it was for shar- 
ing the things he accomplished. For 
this reason he did not note or write 
enough. But his conjectures were 
open to all the students of archaeology 
and to his friends. ‘Thus one can turn 
to several historians and archaeologists 
(who were his contemporaries) for the 
fruits of his labors. 

One noon while I was awaiting him 
in the hall leading to his studio, I 
turned to the volumes in many lan- 
guages shelved along the walls. Next 


to the Lyrics of Pindar, I was attracted 
by the title, Social Life of Old Virginia 
after the War. Opening this book, so 
familiar in sentiment, and written by 
a well-known American, on the first 
page I read: 

“For my friend Boni, archaeologist, 
gardener, historian and poet, with 
affectionate regards of his friend, 
Thomas Nelson Page.” 

When I joined Il Commendatore, 
upon the mention of our former Am- 
bassador to Italy, his face brightened, 
but instantly a shadow smoothed away 
the smile. ‘See, my dear,’ he said 
unsteadily, “‘See this letter that 
reached meonlya fewweeksago.”’ And 
tottering to his desk he searched for 
one of the last letters Thomas Nelson 
Page ever wrote. Being enamored of 
beautiful letters, Boni offered this one 
to me. Because I knew he valued it, 
I did not accept it. 

With the letter still in my hand we 
sallied out into the sunshine to a plot 
the Custodian had always kept in 
condition for the experimental cultiva- 
tion of vegetables. Boni insisted that 
I re-read the letter here. When we 
came to the mention of ‘‘potatoes’”’ he 
interrupted me, for he had directed our 
steps to the spot where he was to give 
a detailed account of how Thomas 
Nelson Page sent to America for the 
best specimens of the original sweet 
apple-of-the-earth—the celebration of 
their arrival—the feat of raising the 
slips and the great concern for the first 
crop. Pointing to the rows with his 
cane he chuckled over the results of 
their concentration. There the two 
rare souls had gathered the glorious 
yam with their own hands, chortling 
with little-boy pride over the fact that 
so much succulence could be invoked 
practically from the sandal-tracks of 
the Caesars. Boni was seriously work- 
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ing on a list of products that he hoped 
would solve the food problem of the 
Italians. The sweet potato, as well as 
corn, being very scantily cultivated, the 
idea offered great benefits outside those 
enjoyed at the table of Boni and his 
friends. 

So at the age of sixty-four Boni was 
still digging and planting. He had a 
passion for botany that had inspired 
him to complete a chart, with illustra- 
tions, of all the herbs known to have 
been sent back from America to Italy 
since the XVIth century. They num- 
bered nearly one hundred and eighty. 
In his gardens on the Palatine every 
growing thing involved a romance. 
We stopped one day above the opening 
shaft of bricks that reached into the 
palace ruins over which the gardens 
are laid. _ Pointing down with his cane 
towards a strange purple bloom that 
clung in profusion to the crevices of the 
dry walls, he said: “‘I was investigating 
the dead volcanic region near Naples, 
where Dante placed his Jnferno, when 
I saw that flower growing far below on 
a cliff of shifting rock and ashes. 
Having no time left before taking the 
train I paid a peasant of the neighbor- 
hood to find the spot and by means of 
ropes to go down and secure the plant 
for me. A friend, who was with me 
at the time, laughed at my credulity, 
saying that I would never see the flower 
or the money again. Several weeks 
passed before it arrived, carefully pack- 
ed and miraculously alive. And there 
it is, a plant curiosity of an extinct 
crater thriving in the extant walls of a 
Roman Emperor.” 

Nearly all of Boni’s plants had come 
from friends. An Athenian had con- 
tributed the classic calycanthus (the 
strawberry shrub). The laurel was 
sent years ago from Naples. This I 
had special reason to recall, having 
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kept a few pressed leaves from the 
armful in bloom which he sent to my 
studio by Vittoria. On Easter morning 
I remember seeing him seated between 
huge blooming oleanders sent to him 
from the hothouses of the Dowager 
Queen, which in turn took their places 
in the gardens. 

Boni was atune to the nature of 
things. From the time that he began 
the excavations in the Forum and its 
surroundings, he healed the wounds in 
the earth with floral offerings. In 
return the ruins were in regalia the 
year round, while on the Palatine 
during Winter, Spring herself seemed 
to respond as if asleep in semi-retire- 
ment where the orange, lemon and 
date could drop bloom and fruit at her 
feet. During the early summer the 
soil fairly choked with its pouring out 
of color, finishing with an orgy of 
poppy and jasmine. And when the 


Fall had had its way in the festivities, 


there were still left the great old 
cypresses, and the faithful greens of the 
myrtle hovering around a fallen altar, 
or laurel bunched decoratively beside 
the ancient well. 

The last few years of Boni’s life were 
spent in a feverish effort to spread 
propaganda on the sane uses of the 
grape. He deplored the fact that 
hundreds of miles of vineyards in Italy 
were devoted to cultivation of an infer- 
ior variety fit only for the press. He 
felt that Italy would not come into a 
real renaissance until the peasant could 
work without the inspiration of his 
wine. He talked to everyone on this 
subject and wrote pamphlets, causing 
many to shake their heads. One of 
my friends sent him from California 
the most magnificent basket of grapes 
that ever left the Golden State. Like 
Cato with his basket of figs, Boni 
would impress the Senate with these 
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superb clusters. If he did not succeed 
with the Senate he did have, like Cato, 
his own little Republic of Thinkers. 
Persons like Prince Torlonia grasped 
the idea and considerable constructive 
change was the fruition of that honest 
effort. 

Several of the last interests of Boni 
were recorded in La Stirpe, a serious 
publication that came into existence 
under the Fascists. One of the articles 
grouped under “What Italy has given 
to the World’, was particularly repre- 
sentative of the man. It was an essay 
upon historical statues representing 
Justice, but began with a Greek draw- 
ing of the fifth century B. C. found at 
Vulci, which depicted Themis, the 
classic personification of social order, 
mother of Justice and Peace, seated on 
a divining tripod at Delphi, and being 
consulted by Egeo. 

Among the many impressions of 
Boni that I brought away with me 
were his reactions to persons whom I 
had the privilege of presenting to him. 
Ralph Roeder, litterateur, and well 
known in American histrionic circles, 
he took to his heart as he would a son. 
Ezra Pound he received as one scholar 
receives another, giving him an intro- 
duction to the librarian of the Vatican. 
The exquisite Mrs. James K. Hackett 
with her melodious English voice en- 
tranced him, as did Lady Barrington, 
who was with us when we went to him 
on the day Eleanora Duse lay in state 
before the altar in the Church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. Boni was never 
in a more heavenly mood than on that 
occasion. It almost seemed that he 
had heard the whisperings of the 
angels who were attendant upon the 
adored Duse as all of Rome, in its last 
gesture of love and respect, paid 
tribute before she should find repose 
among the Immortals of Florence. 
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On one of the very last visits I made 
to Boni, I found him under his arbors, 
being charmingly entertained by one 
of the deeply vibrant-souled women of 
Italy, the Princess Borghese. 

I remember one afternoon, when the 
small children of his friends came in 
costume to dance for “papa Giacom- 
ino’. His last party, given in the 
garden where he usually held court, 
took place on an evening almost too 
weighty with the fragrance of his fast 
ebbing life. In a cross-section of the 
extensive bloom-laden pergola a plat- 
form was raised for the great harpist, 
Signorina Donnini. When the rising 
moon took its place back of her 
shoulders, she was playing selections 
from the XVIIth century Vivaldi, 
from Respighi, and Chopin. A little 
later another young woman recited 
from Horace, in Latin, his poem cele- 
brating the glories of Rome. 

Not many months _ afterwards 
Giacomo Boni was buried in that 
little spot full of roses at the right of 
his house where his friends had draped 
garlands woven in his honor—where 
he had worked and lived. At the sug- 
gestion of Mussolini and d’Annunzio 
an altar was raised to mark his tomb. 
You who go there today will find it not 
far from the statue of Victory repre- 
sented by Athene conquering the bull, 
a statue unearthed by Boni on the 
Palatine just ten days before the final 
victory of the war. To be interred on 
the Palatine is exceptional, an honor 
not to be shared with anyone. 

On the altar is carved only the simple 
name, Boni, without date or remark. 
It is a final recognition from those who 
knew him best in his own world—a 
world where plans of the Infinite have 
been graven into the twenty-eight 
hundred years devoted by the Latins 
to the glories of the Eternal City. 
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THE BLANKET OF CHIEF WHITE ANTELOPE 


By ETHEL M. ARNOLD 


HE death song of Wo’kai hwo’- 
ko ma is rose to the winter sky. 


‘Nothing lives long. Except the 
earth and the mountains,’ chanted 


this Cheyenne chief. Folding his arms 
across his gorgeous blanket, he awaited 
the shots of the soldiers. This blanket, 
after seeing history for sixty-five more 
years, was purchased recently by the 
Indian Arts Fund of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, for its collection. It was not 
just another Navajo blanket for the 
Fund, for this one is known as the 
‘most beautiful in the world.”’ Woven 
into its bands of crimson and blue is a 


history and something of the roman- 
tic glamor of the young west. 

The known story of the blanket be- 
gins at dawn of a November day in 
1864 in Colorado, when Major Scott 
Anthony and Colonel J. M. Chivington 
with their soldiers attacked the villages 
of Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, 
resulting in a horrible plundering, 
killing and mutilating of the Indians, 
an event known in history as the 
Sand Creek Massacre. 

Among the five hundred or more 
Indians killed were a large number of 
well-known chiefs. Left Hand, leader 
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of the Arapahoes, and the Cheyenne 
braves, Standing Water, Lone Bear, 
War Bonnet and Spotted Crow were 
killed early in the surprise attack. 
With his wounded wife, Black Kettle 
escaped only to meet death a few years 
later in the battle of the Washita. But 
Chief White Antelope, an old man with 
his hopes of peace thwarted, refused to 
flee with Black Kettle and was shot 
down, as he sang his death-chant. 

After the massacre the chief’s blan- 
ket was removed from his body by 
Henry Mull, a soldier, and carried to 
Denver, to be sold shortly afterwards 
for three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars to George T. Clark, the famous 
“boy mayor” of Denver. Again the 
Navajo blanket watched the history of 
the west, for its new owner had a 
notable career. Coming to Denver in 


1860 from Wisconsin, Mr. Clark was 
for many years an agent for the Over- 
land Stage, making perilous journeys 


across the southwest in the purchase 
of gold dust. The blanket saw years 
of this service, for Mr. Clark took it 
with him on all his trips, using it as a 
raincoat. After Mr. Clark’s death in 
1888, the family retained the blanket 
until this year, when the Indian Arts 
Fund bought it from Mrs. Wigginton, 
a daughter of the Clarks. A check 
for two thousand five hundred dollars 
paid for it. 

Although nothing is known concern- 
ing the origin of the blanket, it is a 
rare and beautiful example of early 
Navajo weaving. It perhaps reached 
White Antelope through a series of 
trades but the shape of the blanket and 
the type of design indicates that it was 
woven to be worn on the shoulders of 
a person of distinction. According to 
authorities the textile was made from 
what is commonly called bayeta yarn, 
which resulted in a finer, firmer texture 
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than native yarn ever gave. Bayeta 
yarn came from a soft Turkish woolen 
cloth known as balleta, which Mexico 
imported and sold to the Indians in 
early days at the fixed price of six 
dollars a pound. The weaver raveled 
this cloth, retwisting the fine threads 
by hand, then used them for the most 
perfect of the blankets. 

Indian textiles of the period of this 
blanket were woven from the single- 
strand bayeta, from the triple-strand 
Germantown or from the coarse, un- 
even native spun yarn. Of the three, 
the bayeta easily produced the most 
beautiful blankets, often with a surface 
texture smooth as silk, but with a firm 
compact body of unyielding thickness. 
Josiah Gregg, in his Commerce of the 
Prairies, published in 1844 says: ‘‘ The 
Indians now produce beautiful blankets 
so close and dense in texture as to hold 
water.”” The Arts Fund blanket is 
one of these and only one glance or one 
touch is needed to understand why the 
agent of the Overland Stage wore it for 
years as a protection from the weather. 

Not all the beauty of White Ante- 
lope’s blanket lies in its perfect weaving 
and its silken texture. Both in color 
and in design it is one of the finest 
which has been preserved for us. Per- 
fect in their symmetry, the blanket 
motifs are characteristic of the early 
type Navajo textiles, but this blanket 
shows an unusual variety of designs, 
beautifully arranged and spaced. The 
diamond motif inclosing a triple cross, 
which marks the center of the blanket 
unifies the design in a remarkable way. 
Undimmed by years under desert sun 
and mountain rain, the color must be 
much as it was on the day that a 
Navajo weaver took it from the loom. 
A light rose, a medium red and a rich 
crimson; cream; three tones of soft old 


blues; black and a pale orange-yellow 
(Continued on page 52) 
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THE AVENUE OF QUEEN Maria CRISTINA IS THE MAIN ARTERY OF THE BARCELONA EXPOSITION, LEADING FROM 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL PALACE AT THE TOP OF THE HILL. ‘THE CURIOUS TWIN-STANDARDS TO RIGHT AND 
LEFT ARE GLASS-PANELLED ELECTRIC LIGHTS WHICH PRODUCE A VERY INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL EFFECT AT NIGHT. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY REPRESENTED 
AT SEVILLE EXPOSITION 


(Special Correspondence of Art and Archaeology) 


Sevilla, Spain, May 28, 1929. 

In the Pavilion of the United States, in the Ibero- 
American Exposition here, last night Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, Director of The Archaeological Society 
of Washington and Editor of Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
delivered an inspiring address on the _ general 
topic of ‘“‘Archaeology in the United States and the 
Debt of North America to Spain”. The orator was 
loudly applauded, and the crowded house was insistent 
that he return to the rostrum and enlarge on his 
ably presented theme. The address was the official 
welcome of the American Commissioners to their 
Pan American and Spanish confreres, and marked the 
climax of the celebration of ‘‘ American Week”’ in the 
American Building. 

Mr. Riggs began by stating briefly his conversation 
with the American Ambassador, Don Ogden Hammond, 
a few months before, regarding the Exposition. He 
said in part: ‘‘We discussed its importance as a mani- 
festation of Hispanic culture; and we were in agreement 
as to its influence being felt throughout all the Americas. 
For the first time thousands of Americans will see here 
in Sevilla, and later at Barcelona, all that Spain has 
meant in the story of the world’s progress . . . 
Regardless of our country of origin, each of us has 
received from Spain some gift adequate to our neces- 
sities. It is this common heritage which has created 
between Spain and the three Americas bonds both 
spiritual and material which can never be broken’’. 
(Applause.) He spoke also of the value of archaeology 
to the student of history, and paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of the early Spanish chroniclers in what is 
now the North American Southwest. “It is a matter 
of some pride for us”, went on Mr. Riggs, ‘‘to remember 
that in our Southwest flowered the very best of the 
culture your forefathers brought to our shores. Our 
life is deeply penetrated by your blood, your speech, 
your architectural and artistic achievements. And 
most of all, it was your heroic missionary fathers who 


planted the Christian faith in North America a century 
before we brought it to Plymouth Rock’’. In closing 
his remarks, which were frequently interrupted by the 
enthusiasm of his audience, the speaker gracefully 
brought in the familiar old Spanish compliment, refer- 
ring to the American Building as ‘‘this, your house’’. 
Ambassador and Mrs. Hammond had come down 
from Madrid for the occasion. Commissioner and 
Mrs. Campbell and the other members of the American 
Commission were in attendance. The other American 
nations were also well represented and many of the 
notable men of Sevilla were to be seen also scattered 
through the audience. After the address, the U. S. 
Army Band rendered musical selections with its 
accustomed mastery. DI6MEDES DE PEREYRA. 


THE BRUSSELS MUSEUMS 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY received from Brussels, after 
the last issue of the magazine had come from the press, 
a note from Mlle. Marie Paul, asking that the title of 
her article on the great Brussels Museum be changed. 
The new designation is Musées Royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire, Parc du Cinquantenaire’’, and Mlle. Paul’s 
official title is now Secrétaire des Musées Royaux. 


THE SPANISH EXPOSITIONS 

Careful and detailed study of the Barcelona and 
Sevilla Expositions reveals the same general defects 
that have characterized most American exhibitions of 
the same type. On the other hand, certain things have 
been accomplished at both Barcelona and Sevilla which 
strikingly reveal the difference between the European 
and American conception of such affairs, and redound to 
the credit of Spain. In the case of Barcelona, the 
National Palace and the Spanish Village are complete. 
Nothing else was at the beginning of June. Reference 
to the May issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will dis- 
close the general characteristics of both expositions, 
and it is hoped that later in the fall, when photographs 
and data now being prepared in Spain have reached this 
office, a visual as well as textual description of the 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE, BARCELONA EXPOSITION, WITH ITS FOUR WATERFALLS AND SMALL FLANKING FOUNTAINS, 
AS IT LOOKED ON THE OPENING DAY. AT NIGHT THE WATER IS ILLUMINATED BY COLORED LIGHTS WHICH CHANGE 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


Barcelona fair will be presented. The exhibits in the 
National Palace were ready on the day of opening, and 
there has probably never before been such a remarkably 
comprehensive and valuable presentation of the 
history of any nation as was exhibited in the hundreds 
of cases and on the walls of the huge connecting rooms 
of the exhibit building, itself a notable structure. Re- 
quests have been made to the Spanish authorities for 
photographs of a number of these exhibits. Neither the 
photographs nor the official catalogues were ready when 
his Majesty King Alfonso opened the Exposition and 
visited the Palace with the Queen and other members of 
the royal family. 

At Sevilla more buildings were ready on opening day, 
and by the end of May about two-thirds of the buildings 
and their exhibits were ready, among them the three 
structures representing the United States. The 
American exhibits as a whole are proving one of the 
great attractions of the Exposition, and while they are 
not readily comprehended by the average visitor 
because they are so compact and laconic, they are 
studied with the greatest care and are producing their 
own effect. The addition of a replica of Columbus’s 
ship, the little caravel Santa Maria, with a commanding 
officer and uniformed crew of Spanish sailors, is another 
attraction of more than ordinary importance. The art 
palaces are impossible to describe because of the fabu- 
lous richness of their display of masterpieces. It may 
be said authoritatively that the fiction about outrageous 
high prices everywhere is nonsense, and while on occa- 
sion someone may be overcharged for something, the 
American visitor need have no fears about systematic 
increases in the cost of his visit. The twin expositions 
afford a remarkable opportunity to see the main fea- 
tures of the whole of Spain in small compass, and no one 
interested in Spanish history, art, architecture and in- 
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dustrial arts can afford to forego the delight and edu- 
cational value of a visit to both cities. 
Sevilla, May 31. A. S. R. 


SOME INTERESTING PRIVATE LETTERS 

A press dispatch from Cairo by the Associated Press 
to the American newspapers during May, reported the 
finding in northern Egypt by an expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, of a number of private letters 
written by one Claudius Terentianus of Alexandria to 
his father, Claudius Iberianus, in Karanis. There were 
six Latin and thirteen Greek papyri in the sheaf of cor- 
respondence. The same dispatch also declares the ex- 
pedition of the Vienna Academy of Sciences tells of 
having discovered an important Neolithic settlement 
near Wardan, while another discovery, not clearly 
credited, disclosed a contract or bill of sale and a report 
of some legal proceedings. 


GANN COMPARES MAYAN AND CAMBODIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

Dr. Thomas Gann, the archaeologist and author of 
Belize, British Honduras, who was been in the Orient 
recently on an exploring trip for a London newspaper, 
is quoted as believing the architectural similarities be- 
tween the Cambodian and Mayan styles to be beyond 
the possibility of coincidence. In part, the daily press 
reported Dr. Gann as telling his questioners: 

“If you were to stand in the ruins of Angkor, you 
might think you were in a Maya city. The chief dif- 
ference is that the Cambodian ruins are larger. The 
structures of both are built on immense pyramids, stone- 
faced with long stone stairways. The roofs in both 
cases use the ‘Maya arch’, a cantilever structure with- 
out a keystone, which limits the width of the chambers. 
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Both built immense superstructures of masonry, which 
give the buildings their impressiveness. The sculp- 
tured lintels are much the same, though there is no 
resemblance to the hieroglyphs. The Maya system of 
writing was well developed by the time the Asiatic 
travelers had arrived, and I suppose the Mayas, a 
conservative people, saw no reason to change it. 
Furthermore, both Cambodians and Mayas worshipped 
the snake. In Cambodia it was the seven-headed 
snake, Naga. In Yucatan it was the plumed serpent, 
Kukulcan. But the two are carved on the columns in 
the same position, with head erect, tongue protruding, 
and tail erect at the top of the pillars. In Boro Budor, 
Java, I saw a carved Buddha on a wall, sitting on a 
throne supported by lions. On one side is a suppliant 





repairs carried out by the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India. These articles are now 
placed in the Prince of Wales Museum (Bombay). 
The collection consists of 13 bullion coins, 1 copper 
elephant, 4 bells, 2 stone burial urns, 2 terra cotta pots, 
1 stone image and 1 broken piece of the arm of a stone 
image. The coins include 1 of Balban, 4 of Muh- 
ammad Khilji II belonging to the XIIIth century A. D., 
1 of Mahmud I of Gujrat, of the X Vth century. There 
is also a copper coin of the East India Company, dated 
1777. 
The copper elephant, which is hollow, is the most 
interesting item in the collection. It hangs from a long 
chain, which has three human figures as links. One of 
these is a dancing girl, while the remaining two are 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE PALACE OF COMMUNICATIONS, BARCELONA EXPOSITION, ON THE OPENING DAY. 


bearing lotus, on the other a suppliant bearing incense. 
A figure which corresponds to this in all essential pic- 
tures may be seen on the sculptures of the Maya later 
empire in Yucatan.”’ 

The difficulties of reasoning by apparent analogies 
are too numerous and obvious to require comment here. 
In the absence of more definite data, it is just as well 
not to assume too definite a position in so delicate a 
matter. Dr. Gann himself realized this and expected 
criticism of his theory, especially in the matter of his 
belief that some of the prehistoric settlers of Central 
America may have been Indo-Chinese who followed the 
equatorial current, reaching this hemisphere sometime 
during the early centuries of our era. 


COINS AND ANTIQUITIES FROM JOGESHWARI 
CAVES 


(Special Correspondence of Art and Archaeology) 
; Bombay, May 18. 
Some bullion coins and a few antiquities of stone, 
copper and terra cotta were recently found in the 
Jogeshwari Caves (near Bombay), when undergoing 


depicted as beating drum and cymbals. The elephant 
has on its back the driver with his ankus and a goddess 
with a lotus in one hand. Besides, there is a special 
contrivance by which the liquid poured into the hollow 
body of the elephant from one of its legs, which, in the 
form of a tube, drops down when the elephant is hung in 
proper position, from the urinary outlet. It stands ona 
disk with a hole in the center and two cuts on two sides, 
probably to catch something which originally hung 
below the elephant. 

The lower part of the chain is unfortunately missing 
and it is very difficult to guess the correct use of this 
mysterious elephant. It may have been intended, ac- 
cording to some archaeologists, as an oil tank to feed a 
lamp pendant from the disk described above. 

Of the four bells with handles (now separated) one 
has a ring at the top for hanging ina temple. The two 
stone urns with lids were used for burying the bones or 
ashes of the dead after cremation. ‘The two terra cotta 
pots were meant either as household utensils or as 
burial urns. 

A small, fine image of Ganpati (a god with an 
elephant head) is unfortunately broken and the upper 
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portion is missing. This and also the broken portion of 
the arm of some sculpture are both well designed and 
elegantly carved. B. K. Srnwa. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGIST ADDRESSES 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF HISTORY IN 
MADRID 


(Translated from El Debate of Madrid, June 1, 1929) 


Yesterday evening the Royal Academy of History 
celebrated its public session by listening to a lecture 
delivered by the North American Professor Arthur 
Stanley Riggs on ‘‘The Status of Archaeology in the 
United States and Our Debt to Spain”. The illustri- 
ous archaeologist, director and secretary of the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, U. S. A., was 
introduced in a few graceful phrases by the Duke of 
Alba, who as president of 
the Academy, presided 
over the session. 

At the close of his ad- 
dress, the orator spoke 
with feeling of the pro- 
posed collaboration of 
North American archae- 
ologists with those of 
Spain, and expressed the 
hope that a great work 
would result. He pre- 
ferred to reserve promises, 
however, and wished to let 
the work itself speak in 
due time and show its 
quality by its fruits. 
From other sources we 
learn that from modest 
beginnings, a great plan is 
likely to develop, em- 
bracing a vast territory 
and notable excavations. 

The orator began by a reference to Cervantes, and 
passed to the origin and development of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, with its thousands of 
members and its important schools in Baghdad, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Athens and Santa Fe. The opinion once 
current in North America, said Mr. Riggs, that money 
contributed for archaeological purposes was badly 
spent, has long ago passed away, and the general public 
interest has notably increased. Public intelligence 
and appreciation has also increased as a result of the 
work of the Institute and its affiliated Societies. 

As was to be anticipated, the lecturer dwelt upon the 
value of archaeology as a basis for history and a means 
of bridging the gaps in the written records of the past. 
One by one he considered at length the phases of North 
American culture which the culture of Spain has pro- 
foundly influenced in the past. He stated also that 
among the scientific observers of the United States 
there is the warmest appreciation of the value of the 
records and observations made by the chroniclers of 
the early days of Hispanic conquest and colonization, 
adding that only a few days ago one North American 
scholar had left Madrid after having been afforded 
every facility in our archives, where he discovered 
many things of importance, among them the names of 
several governors of the Southwest until now unknown 
to the American historian. ‘‘But the proudest title of 
all for you,” he went on, ‘‘is to have brought there the 
Christian religion. Whatever may be our character- 
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HEAD OF QUEEN SHUB-AD MODELED FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, WEARING JEWELRY 
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istic lack of faith, we can admire without reserve the 
heroism, the zeal, and the charity of your gallant 
Franciscans, many of whom won the crown of the 
martyr and all of whom suffered and endured in making 
a golden page of our mutual history”’. 

An unusually full attendance of Academicians 
greeted the speaker, and the section of the Hall of 
Acts reserved for the public was well populated. The 
applause was generous, and twice the speaker made his 
hearers laugh. When he finished, the Duke of Alba 
responded, thanking him for his interesting address and 
remarking briefly upon his own personal knowledge of 
the high qualities of American culture. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT THE 
BARCELONA EXPOSITION 


The International Congress of Archaeology which 
was held at first in Athens, then in Cairo, and in Rome 
in 1912, will be held this 
year in Barcelona from 
the 23rd to the 29th 
September, to coincide 
with the International 
Exposition of Barcelona. 
An important place is 
reserved there for the 
exhibition of Spanish art, 
which includes a section 
devoted to Spanish ar- 
chaeology. This section 
will offer unusual facilities 
for studying Spanish pre- 
history and archaeology 
to those members of the 
Congress interested in 
these sciences, which have 
created a great many 
problems of a_ general 
character in the last 
years through their con- 
tinuous and striking discoveries. 

In accordance with the ruling of the Congress, this 
will be composed of the following Sections: 

I. Prehistorical Archaeology; II. Oriental Archae- 
ology; III. Prehellenic Archaeology; IV. Italian and 
Etruscan Archaeology; V. Spanish Archaeology; VI. 
History of Classical Art; VII. Greek and Roman An- © 
tiquities; VIII. Epigraphy, Papyrology, Numismatics; 
IX. Mythology and History of Religions; X. Ancient 
Topography; XI. Christian Archaeology; XII. Organi- 
zation of Archaeological Research. 

The organizing Committee has the honor of extending 
an invitation, by the means of this letter, to all archae- 
ologists and to students of archaeology and of the 
sciences related to it, to assist at the Congress and to 
present their papers. This invitation is also addressed 
to Universities, Academies and Scientific Institutions. 
We beg all to lend their support and to send representa- 
tives, and to address correspondence to the: 


(See front cover.) 


Secretariado del Congreso 
Internacional de Arqueologia 
Universidad.—Barcelona 


The charges for membership have been set at 10 
pesetas. 

The Committee hopes that everyone will be in- 
terested in collaborating in the work of the Congress, 
thereby contributing to the advancement of our 
science. 





BOOK CRITIQUES 


Ancient Sicyon with a  Prosopographia 
Sicyonia. By Charles H. Skalet. Pp. 223. 
17 illustrations. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology, No. 3; edited by 
David M. Robinson. Johns Hopkins Press, 


Baltimore, 1928. $2.50. 


Due to the activity in excavation of histori- 
cal sites, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
to have monographs summarizing and bringing 
up to date the history, literary references, 
archaeological finds, and the various theories 
which have been advanced. In this excel- 
lently compiled treatise we have an interesting 
account and valuable reference work pertaining 
to the ancient city of Sicyon and its environs. 

With Pausanias as his guide and by the aid 
given as result of excavation and sixteen photo- 
graphs taken by Professor Robinson, the 
author has presented a clear account of the 
topography of this city. We are not burdened 
with an excess of guesses and probabilities 
which sometimes override the facts. A scale 
of meters in Fig. 1a would have been helpful. 

Chapters III to VI inclusive give a succinct 
and clear historical account of Sicyon from 


the Heroic age down to and including Roman 
times, and the value here—as throughout the 
monograph—lies in the fact that Professor 
Skalet has brought together in his notes the 
ancient literary references and the important 


writings which deal with its history. It would 
have been valuable for reference, I believe, if 
a recapitulation of the Latin and Greek authors 
with references had been made as part of the 
Index. ‘The same thing may be said regarding 
a condensed chronological table of the main 
events in the history of the city. 

Chapters VII and VIII trace the develop- 
ment of art and its influence on Greek sculpture 
and painting. Since Sicyon played so impor- 
tant a réle in objects of art made of wood, 
bronze, stone, and gold and ivory embracing a 
period from the sixth to the third century B.C., 
this city should have a prominent niche in the 
study of the history of art. Polyclitus and 
Lysippus, whose names are known to those 
who have but a superficial knowledge of Greek 
sculpture, with a score of others belonged to 
its school. ‘Tradition has it that Sicyon was 
the chief center for painting, and according to 
Pliny Eupompus divided the schools of paint- 
ing into three subdivisions—the Asiatic, the 
Sicyonian and the Attic. 


Pausanias states that he saw Sicyonian 
treasuries at Olympia and at Delphi, the dis- 
cussion of which forms chapter IX. The 
chapter (X) devoted to the cults of Sicyon 
enumerates those deities and heroes worshipped 
at Sicyon in so far as they are known from 
ancient sources. I counted thirty-eight men- 
tioned in this chapter. The monograph closes 
with a short chapter (XI) on the civilization of 
Sicyon. 

There are a few seemingly needless repeti- 
tions; for example, compare the passage 
beginning at the bottom of page 37 with the 
first paragraph on page 64. Nevertheless, this 
may add to the completeness where notes 
would not suffice. An important portion of 
the work in the Prosopographia Sicyonia which 
lists alphabetically and in Greek 367 notations 
of personages who had to do with the history 
of Sicyon, and with each name there is a brief 
identification and bibliography. 


Eari LEVERNE CRUM. 


South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. By 
M. C. Burkitt. Pp. xiv, 183. 8 pls., 30 figs., 
r map. University Press, Cambridge, 1928. 
$5. 

This book is the result of a recent tour made 
through South Africa, in which Professor 
Burkitt had the assistance not only of his wife 
but also of a former pupil, Mr. Godwin, now 
lecturer at the University of Cape Town. As 
the title indicates, the author confines himself 
to the prehistoric cultural remains of South 
Africa. He also endeavors to point out where 
and how far the prehistory of South Africa 
can be linked up with that of other countries, 
especially northern Africa and Europe. 

It appears that the earliest culture of the 
region in question is Lower Paleolithic repre- 
sented by the coup de poing, or hand-ax. 
Whether this hand-ax culture was contempo- 
rary with the Lower Paleolithic of Europe is 
a problem as yet unsolved. The author is of 
the opinion that it might at least have con- 
tinued there later than in Europe; and this he 
thinks is also true of the Middle Paleolithic 
(Mousterian) which followed. 

The paintings and engravings of the caves 
and rock shelters are linked up with the art of 
eastern Spain and are contemporary with the 
art of southern France and northern Spain 
during the Upper Paleolithic Period. To sum 
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up, the prehistory of South Africa is believed 
to represent the outgrowth of a series of 
migrations from the north drifting slowly into 
the country one after the other and later 
mixing with each other, sometimes forming 
new local developments, the whole process 
continuing until quite recent times. In Bur- 
kitt’s bibliography there are 52 titles and the 
index covers 6 pages. 


GEORGE GRANT MAcCurpDyY. 


Mystic Italy, by Michael I. Rostovzeff. The 
1927 Colver Lectures. Pp. xxi, 176. 34 plates. 
Henry Holt and Co., New York. 1928. $2.50. 

The author of Mystic Italy has demonstrated 
that a profound subject can be made intelligible 
and interesting to the layman as well as to the 
student. His conveniently small volume will 
prove a helpful companion to those who desire 
to’study the influence of the mystery religions 
upon the life and art of Pompeii or Rome. 

The title suggests a wider field than the 
book is designed to cover. The writer explains 
in his preface that his purpose, primarily, is 
“‘to present an analysis of certain monuments 
in Pompeii and in Rome which reflect mystic 
tendencies in the population of these two places 
during the early Roman Empire’. 

The first chapter deals with the Hellenistic 
period and the Golden Age of Augustus, giving 
a survey of the conditions, both material and 
spiritual, then current in the Roman world. 
Materialism, once so rampant, gives way to 
concentration upon the spiritual side of life. 
The world weary Romans find in the Greek 
mystery religions a consolation and a hope of 
salvation in the life to come, and out of the 
collapse of mundane forces there emerges, 
eventually in triumph, the Christian faith. 

The second chapter outlines the spread of the 
mystery religions, and emphasizes especially 
the hold which the Dionysiae cult had taken 
upon the people of Pompeii. His illustrative 
material is found in the excavated monuments 
of art, but he confines himself especially to the 
striking series of mystic pictures in the so- 
called ‘Villa Mystica’” on the outskirts 
of the city and to the more recently excavated 
“‘Homeric”’ house in the Strada dell’Abbon- 
danza, giving a scholarly interpretation of 
each. 

The final chapter presents a view of Rome in 
the days of the early Empire, as an inter- 
national city, a world capital where the various 
religious cults were represented and where 
well organized mystic communities had found 
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a home. Turning again to archaeological 
monuments as the real source of information, 
he considers in their relation to mystic ele- 
ments, the stuccoed panels and painted decora- 
tions of the Farnesina house, now to be seen 
in the Museo delle Terme, Rome. He con- 
cludes from the combination of Dionysiae and 
Eleusinian motives in the frescoes, that the 
owners of this Roman mansion, in the time of 
Augustus, were devotees of these religions and 
were probably initiates of both. An analysis 
follows of the underground ‘“‘basilica”’ dis- 
covered by chance in 1917, just outside the 
Porta Maggiore, Rome. Scholars generally 
agree that this very remarkable sanctuary was 
the meeting place of a small group of Pytha- 
goreans and consider it a treasure house of 
valuable information regarding the mystery 
religions. 

A careful description of this unique shrine 
was published in an article by C. Densmore 
Curtis in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, June, 1920 
(Vol IX, No. 6, pp. 271-76), illustrated by a 
plan and reproductions of photographs just 
become available for publication at that time. 
Mr. Curtis discussed the details of the archi- 
tectural features and accentuated the impor- 
tance to students of the history of architecture, 
of finding such a building of basilica form 
dating from the rst century A. D. 


CAROLINE BENEDICT CARROLL. 


THE BLANKET OF CHIEF 
WHITE ANTELOPE 


(Continued from page 46) 


constitute the important colors of the 
blanket. 

Not as a historical curiosity did the 
Indian Arts Fund purchase this blan- 
ket. Not alone because it is a rare 
and perfect example of Navajo weav- 
ing did they buy it. For the high aim 
of the Fund is to ‘“‘save Indian art for 
the Indians,’ and it is hoped that 
eventually the collection, of which the 
blanket is a part, may become an 
inspiring source-book for the Indians 
who wish to follow the traditions of 
their fathers. 











